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APOLOGIA PRO FIDE. 1 

I. 
T AM a member of no church and a participant in no Christian 
■*■ communion; nor have I ever been such. This is perhaps 
strange in view of the fact that I was reared under Christian 
influences and that all my traditions are those of what is called 
the Christian civilization, of which, indeed, I am a student and 
in an humble way an expositor, for by profession I am a teacher 
of the history of the philosophy of the western world. Nor have 
I been insensitive to these influences and traditions. The 
writings of Patrist and Scholastic churchmen and of the Christian 
philosophers arouse in me a keen and sympathetic interest; 
I am deeply stirred by the spectacle which the Hebrew Scriptures 
present of a whole people struggling through a millennium toward 
a spiritual, a Messianic revelation; and I am reverent before the 
nobility of the Gospels. In another mode, I am moved by the 
outer symbols of Christianity; for I cannot raise my eyes to the 
image of a saint or view depictions of the passion of Christ with- 
out a quickened heart, while even such unadorned tokens as 
the palm or the cross, or the sight of a Gothic spire, command 
from me an instinctive genuflection of the spirit. I have at- 
tended many forms of Christian service, and in all of them, from 
the most formal and ritualistic to the simplest, I have found in 
myself a sense of propriety of presence, of fellowship if you will, 
utterly different from the aloof curiosity with which I have ob- 

1 Read as the president's address at the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
sophical Association held at Cornell University, December 30-31, 1919. 
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served the rites of Brahmans or of Chinese joss priests. Nay, 
brought though I have been to something like devotion to the 
art and the philosophy of the classical Hellene, I know, and am 
content to know, that there is an untraversable abyss between 
the Greek and the Christian conceptions of life, and that this 
Western paganism, intimate as it is in our culture, is, like the 
paganisms of the East, forever foreign to my spirit. In some 
undefined sense, although I am no churchman, I am a Christian; 
and it is, after all, not surprising that, from time to time, I have 
wavered, considering whether the reasons which have held me 
from formally uniting with some Christian sect are sufficient. 

Those reasons seem to me to be symbolized, in a way, by a very 
early and vivid dream. My mother died in my fourth year, and 
the dream was born of the impression which her death made 
upon me. In it, I seemed to be leaning upon her knee as she 
sat in a camp-chair in a secluded corner of a field, and I looked 
up into her face while she taught me; and then, of a sudden, the 
chair was empty and there was a grave-mound beside me, and 
my heart was desolate with fear; whereupon, my father and my 
brothers and sisters came to lead me away, and we walked toward 
a bridge, which they passed over, summoning me to follow; but 
for me the bridge was impassable; I was drawn backward, des- 
perately, toward the new-made grave, and I stood alone, on the 
hither side, paralyzed and in tears. As an infant I had been 
baptized by devout parents. My father was a clergyman, 
and, as I came to recognize, a man of uncommon goodness, whose 
life was in consonance with his profession of faith ; and the foster- 
mother who came to take my mother's place was a woman of 
rare piety and devotion and understanding: the influences of 
example in my own home were all conducive to respect for the 
religion of my elders. Nor was there wanting instruction; my 
mind was early filled with Biblical images (for which, today, I 
am most grateful) ; as a child I had visions of angels, I saw the 
foot and chariot of Elijah in the fires of heaven, I shuddered at 
the torments of martyrs, and I figured to myself the awesome- 
ness of the great Judgment; innerly, too, I was abashed at the 
thought of the all-seeing eye of God, which could pierce to my 
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remotest wish. But I was not given to confidences in such 
matters. For no reason which I can yet understand, I had, 
always, something of that same feeling of desolation and isola- 
tion which marked the dream that followed my mother's death; 
and, although I said my prayers as I was taught, I remember 
that when by myself I prayed, it was to the angel of my mother, 
for I quite believed her to be near. 

One phase of my early training is of importance as affecting 
my later attitude toward church affiliation. The church which 
my father served rests its interpretation of Christianity upon 
belief in an experience of conversion which is in the nature of an 
intense and inner illumination, sudden and indubitable, and 
indeed almost convulsive as a change of life. Already in early 
childhood, I was given to look forward to the time when this 
change might come into my own life and I pass into the fold 
of the consciously saved, and was given, therefore, to feel that 
there existed an imperative distinction between the true Christian 
and such a groper after light as I must be. In a way I resented 
this idea; nevertheless, under its influence, when I was thirteen 
or thereabouts, I made the great essay, seeking salvation, as it 
was called ; and I prayed to God, especially for the conviction of 
sin which I did not truly feel and which I had been told must 
come first; and then to Christ Jesus, because he had been a 
suffering man; but most and most passionately to the spirit of 
my mother. Yet out of it all there came no illumination, no 
strange and perfervid inner glory such as others about me testi- 
fied to ; and I went from the altar of the close and crowded church, 
out into the winter starlight, filled with sadness and chagrin and 
the resentful feeling that I had been fooled. So far as I can 
recollect that is the last time that I have uttered a word of prayer, 
and I never went onward to membership in the church. Possibly, 
had I been reared in a more formal and less exacting mode of 
the faith, I should have become a church-member naturally 
and without ado. As it was, this experience emphasized for 
many years my reclusiveness in religious matters; and I made 
no confidants of my parents. 

Psychologists, I am well aware, give glib explanations of such 
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experiences as I have narrated — explanations which impress me 
as idle and without penetration, — and they would nod sage 
assents were I to go forward, biographically, through a youth 
of curious inquiry and of facile scepticisms into a maturity 
of objective study and cautious reservation: it would all stand 
out as a case, not exceptional, but typical of the modern man, 
and subject to recognized formulae. For myself, I care nothing 
for the formulae, being confident that I have tested the flimsi- 
ness of their tissues; but in the other fact, that my case is a 
typical one, human and modern, I find significance. For the 
question of the Church is a social question of great magnitude; 
and it is worth the while of men, both within and without it, 
to ask its meaning in our civilization: to ask how or whether it 
should be preserved, and how or whether or in what sense our 
civilization shall continue to be Christian. The answers to 
such questions must come ultimately from the experiences and 
reflections of individuals, and in particular, I suppose, from an 
examination of the considerations which hold men who, while 
yet they are in Christendom, are outside the pale of the church. 

The foundations of my own attitude lie in those experiences of 
childhood which I have indicated; but maturing years have 
brought forward other considerations and have given the old 
a new definition. I have discovered, of course, that the modes of 
Christian conformity are various, and that both in rite and doc- 
trine the religion is given many interpretations. Indeed, the 
forms and latitudes of the church are so many that it would 
seem that no man need be solitary in matters of faith. Never- 
theless, there are qualms and restraints (differing with men) 
which act as effective brakes even upon those who believe, as I 
do, that Christianity is so intrinsic in our civilization that to 
permit it to pass would mean cultural, nay, spiritual suicide. 
The problem is not a light one, even when the affairs of this 
world alone are in regard; and it is but a superficial mind that 
can fail to perceive that the relation of church and state — each 
institution in its fuller sense — presents a problem which the 
peoples of the West have not yet solved, nor in fact profoundly 
considered. 
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Such issues give significance to individual experiences, and 
before all to the reflective attitudes which hold men, not thought- 
lessly, outside the church. And here, to revert, I come to my 
own deterrent difficulty, which is not, I imagine, remote from 
what is the underlying motive of many another churchless man. 
It is related to matters of the intellect, but it is by no means 
solely intellectual; for it is in the nature of a fear, the fear of 
being put by church-membership into a false position — ialse 
before others outside the church, false before those within the 
church, false to myself. This falsity would not follow from any 
conscious untruth on my part, but rather from the expectations 
and understanding which a formal entering into the church 
would arouse in others, from the fact that churches are, after 
all, social institutions, with established interpretations too 
familiar in men's minds to be easily modified: the entering into 
a church is, as a fact, a profession of faith, and a profession for 
which there is a conventional and unevadable reading. And 
this could easily make the whole act an intolerable falsification 
in each of the three directions I have indicated. For, to con- 
sider first those who are outside the church with whom I come in 
contact, how should I appear to the inquisitive and sceptical 
youth (children of the hour) who come to my lectures? I am 
a teacher, and a teacher of philosophy, and my whole power 
must depend upon independence and sincerity of thought. As 
a non-churchmember I can speak to those who are not in the 
church without raising any presumption of bias or parti-pris. 
But were I known to be of this congregation or that, the case 
would be quite different: "He is a conformist," the youth would 
say, "and must cover the truth in the interests of his confession." 
And influence would slip from me. Again, of those who are 
within the church: my understanding of the faith is not that of 
the laity nor is my mode of expression that of the clergy; as a 
student of philosophy and of history, I cannot accept religion as 
unanalyzed impression nor as uncriticized tradition, nor can I 
accommodate myself to the veiled language of parable. Per- 
haps many a layman and many a cleric would think as I do in 
regard to the meaning of the religion were we to arrive at common 
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speech, but the great mass of the laity would judge me by stand- 
ards which I could never endure and few indeed of the clergy 
care to conquer the philosophical mode of speech: their own is 
the differing tradition of emotion. These are falsities with re- 
spect to other men which would veritably destroy in me the 
profession of philosophy, though this is perchance no great thing 
in itself. But beyond there is the third falsification, to myself. 
For while I am now square with myself and unafraid before God 
in the profession of my belief, how can I be certain that, having 
adopted old and double-meaning creeds, even outwardly, I should 
be able to maintain myself in unchanging devotion to the truth? 
There are many matters, touching religion, concerning which 
I well know there are perplexities and reservations in my mind; 
some day these may force themselves insistently into my life; 
and on such a day, can I be even-eyed to the truth if I have 
already committed my mouth to words and forms? Had I, 
like Descartes, been reared in a church which lays its first stress 
upon an outward submission and not upon an inward conversion, 
I might indeed have adopted his admirable rule of conformity 
until the period of doubt were passed; but I have not been so 
reared, and have not, therefore, first found myself within the 
fold of a church from which no man would for any light reason 
depart. 

Here, then, is the great deterrent which holds me from the 
church; for no man can conceive that his soul's salvation or the 
welfare of others can be furthered by any form of public lie or 
self-deceit. But why, one may ask, need there be this difference 
of interpretation? Or what value do you find in Christianity 
which makes you loth to give up the name, and yet unwilling 
to adhere to its ecclesiastical creeds? The question is, after 
all, the central one, to which the whole matter of the church is 
secondary. Is the Christian religion true in a sense which 
modern men may understand and value? And to this, in answer, 
I can but proffer my own understanding of the faith. 

II. 

At the core of the Christian religion there is a dogma-r-voiced 
in no creed, so far as I am aware, — which cuts deep to the truth 
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of human nature. It is the dogma of the antithesis and struggle 
of the flesh and the spirit, of the World and the Word, the dogma 
of the suffering and striving man, which is nowhere so vividly 
expressed as in the terrible image of St. Paul, knot riv/ios 
kdTaipurai, icayd) r<j> icda/ic? — "the world is crucified unto me 
and I unto the world." Out of this dogma have come the 
sharp-limned dualisms of Christian conception: corruption and 
incorruption, body and soul, salvation and damnation, Paradise 
and Hell, God and the Devil, two Ways, a narrow and a broad, 
and there where they part an inexorable Judgment; and out of it, 
in exhortation and practice, have come the disciplines, as- 
ceticisms, martyrdoms of the body, castigations of the soul, 
which have made of Christianity preeminently a religion of the 
will. Rebirth and Resurrection, and death of the carnal that a 
man may be reborn into the spiritual, and death of the physical 
in order that a man may find resurrection into Life — these ex- 
press the grimness and felentlessness of a faith which demands 
utter destruction of the objects of its hostility, even though a 
man rend the flesh of his body and cast away its living members. 
Greek morals demanded of a man temperance, self-mastery, 
self-restraint; but Christian salvation demands of him self- 
conquest and in part self-annihilation. It is a religion without 
compromise, a religion of war, and this is why its terrene church 
is a Church Militant and its supernal church a Church Tri- 
umphant. 

This, I say, cuts deep to the truth of human nature, and deep 
to the truth of the world. First, and most profoundly, it is a 
moral fact; there is no toying with the forms of desire; there is no 
equivocacy in the qualities of the virtues; there are no indul- 
gences, and absolution follows only on relinquishment; good is 
shining and intense, and evil is black and redemptionless. There 
is, I know, a monistic turn to theology, which would exorcise 
evil with delicate phrases and save the face of the Devil in seeking 
to justify God; but such theology runs, I firmly believe, counter 
to the whole grain of the faith ; the Christian religion is not monis- 
tic, it is dualistic, and its dualism is that of a relentless and 
eternal war. It is just such a war as every man knows in his 
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own soul; life is unrelaxing choice, and choice is of good and evil: 
complexion this fact as you may, its features are fixed; and it is 
for this reason that I should say, with Pascal, that Christianity 
is true to human nature, and therefore worthy of respect. 

There is a theological difficulty connected with this moral 
aspect of Christian dualism which the orthodox theologians have 
never satisfactorily solved; but it is not, first of all, with this 
aspect that I am concerned, but with another, an intellectual 
phase of the dualism which is in a way of more importance, since 
it touches more nearly the main current of modern scepticism 
and the moving dubieties of the modern man. For there is 
no doubt that the whole Renaissance culture of Europe, within 
which our lives are cast, has produced an intellectual conceit 
(the thing which the Eighteenth Century called Reason) that of 
itself makes the recognition of Christian truth difficult. We 
are educated in modes of thinking and in a paraphernalia of 
science which are far more conducive to doubt than to faith, — 
or, as I should prefer to put it, which absorb us in the encrusta- 
tions rather than lead us into the motives of life. I do not mean 
to say that our culture is irreligious or non-Christian; the 
Renaissance is not a Restoration of paganism ; the intervention of 
Christianity made that once for all impossible. But none can 
deny that the spirit of modernity has clouded the eye of faith; 
nor that, in particular, the edifices of our sciences — temples of 
learning and altars of knowledge, as we figure them, — have 
commanded from many minds all that they have to give of 
reverence and devotion. As I see it, the whole consequence 
harks back to a partial and specialized understanding of the 
meaning of that Reason which we have made into the staff and 
the support of our lives; for in reason itself there is a dualism, 
related to the moral dualism upon which Christianity rests, 
whose understanding is the true key to faith — at least, where 
want of faith is of the intellect. 

For what, after all, is the nature of scientific, rationalistic 
scepticism, save it be a distortion, an hypertrophy of the peri- 
phery of life? Religions are man-made, it is said; and the words 
are uttered as a reproach. But is science any the less man- 
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made? Its numbers are the ten digits of our hands; its measures 
are our palms and paces. By a vast process of dilation and 
fission, division and multiplication of its own forms — like the 
monstrous multiplications of infusorial life — it spawns and 
spreads about the whole circumference of human interests, and 
generates a sort of comb, a coralline structure, with its own dead 
casts for a supporting frame and life only at its ever-perishing 
surface. Within this colony of bones there are tunnels and 
cells, paths of no issue, and tortuous courses to the living waters; 
and our art of life becomes an art of threading the labyrinth and 
our craft a craft of motion. For though I speak in a figure, it is 
close indeed to the truth of what science is and of what it pre- 
tends to be — a guide to the ordering of our physical migrations 
to and fro upon the repeating surface of a circumscribed sphere. 
Our ideas are like frail antennae with which we explore spaces 
beyond spaces, yet when we move it is with feet which cling 
to the soil; and we know that into that soil our most airy man- 
sions will shrink with our decaying bones. 

I present in an image what analysis will verify. Our mansion 
of rationalism is built up in a mathematical mode: its bricks are 
numbers and its apices are formulae; and the joy we have in it is 
the childish joy of endlessly assembling and endlessly toppling 
over our structural fantasies. It has practical values; that is, 
it guides our wanderings over the surface of this Earth; and 
indeed, it is more like a map, both in its manner of making and 
in its uses, than like aught else; for it may show a course, but 
it cannot reveal the motive of the journey nor the nature of 
the destination. To understand the latter there must be another 
form of knowledge and another type of reason, another truth, 
which, even in the scale of human experience, speaks in other 
modes. The mathematical, and, as we say, scientific manner 
of thought, was long ago named the operation of the dividing 
intellect and its reasonings platted as discursive; but there was 
also, long ago, name given to the type of reason which embraces 
both the presuppositions and the after-completion of science, 
and because it operates through insight and revelation it was 
called the intuitive reason. And with this, I come again to 
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that central dualism which, as I have said, has an intellectual 
as well as a moral foundation. 

Intuitive reason is in no sense remote from our daily life. It 
is altogether simple and human. In form it might be described 
as the reason of metaphor, for it is present in every metaphorical 
expression; the "gift of tongues" is a Scriptural phrase which I 
think denotes it; and that it is a gift, in some sense an inspira- 
tion, is indicated by the fact that it is our poets, masters of meta- 
phor, whom men prize as their wisest. Plato is no doubt the 
father of the distinction between the two types of reason, as 
he is master in the use of both, — beyond dianoia is noesis, be- 
yond dialectic is theoria, insight. It is present also in the great 
conception of Origen who saw in history not merely a chain of 
events, to be told link by link; but throughout it a meaning, a 
Logos, the perception of which is wisdom; and again this dis- 
tinction is the prime subtlety of Dante, who strives to combine 
both modes of expression in the great poem which he describes 
as having a double sense, per literam and also per significata per 
liter am, the first a literal, the second an allegorical and mystical 
meaning. So, once more, Pascal: "the heart has its reasons 
which the reason knoweth not"; there is a light of nature and 
there is an illumination of faith, — though only the former is 
human ; the latter is the grace of God. 

Both Plato and Pascal were eminent in mathematics, masters 
of the science of their day and competent judges of the signifi- 
cance of science in human thought, not only in their day but in 
ours also ; and it is in words which seem to echo Plato that Pascal 
lays bare the root of scientific scepticisms: "Our soul is thrown 
into the body, where it finds number, time, dimensions; it reasons 
thereon and calls this Nature, Necessity, and can believe in 
nothing else." Number, time, dimensions, — these are the tools 
of the dividing intellect; these are the measures of our sciences, 
the projections of our map-makers. But the nature which they 
figure is strangely empty, and it is utterly distorted if it have not 
a Logos behind the image, a mystical beneath the literal inten- 
tion. Plato, Origen, Dante, Pascal, — the great thinkers of 
our race, century by century, have perceived this fact; and they 
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have placed over against the reason of number a reason of 
metaphor, over against the physical a spiritual reading, an act 
of faith, without which not number itself can form and combine. 
These men were judges of the scepticisms of their own day, of 
which they had taken the measure, and their utterances are 
judgments upon the scepticisms of our day as well : for in science 
there is nothing new excepting detail, the measures of it were 
long since set by our digits and our paces; and in scepticisms there 
is nothing new. There were sceptics in Corinth who doubted 
with the same doubts wherewith men doubt now, "In whom the 
god of this world hath blinded the minds of them which believe 
not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the 
image of God, should shine unto them." It is, of course, no 
answer jto a doubt to say that it is old ; but at least this fact 
should take from it the noise of modernity, and perhaps it should 
persuade those whd are moved by it to examine again the founda- 
tions of their convictions, to inquire whether truth may not 
indeed speak in a double tongue, and whether, in the great 
dualism of our nature, there may not be intellectual as well as 
moral insights which must fortify us in the faith. 

III. 

Now the twin dualisms, the one of which, that of good and 
evil, salvation and damnation, is moral, while the other, that of 
discursive and intuitive reason, or, as often put, of reason and 
faith, is rational, are, as a matter of fact, inseparable. Both 
are of foundational importance in the Christian religion, and 
to a single end: for the moral dualism of good and evil is the 
whole motive of the drama of Redemption: Adam's fall, the 
passion of Christ, the Last Judgment, — the whole image of Sin 
and Atonement is the visible working out of the war of God and 
the Devil; while, in a manner which for the theologians was no 
less conscious, the conflicts of reason and faith have been the 
sharpest stripes of Christian discipline. Credo quia absurdum, 
expressing the defiance which faith gives to reason, Credo ut 
intelligent!, uttering the humility of reason in the presence of 
faith, and the wistful ontological surmise, Dubito . . . ergo 
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Deus est! — these and their like, ranging from a glad recognition 
of the miracle of faith to an exalted sense of its power, are the 
theological expression of men's perception of the twofoldness of 
their own powers, and of the disciplinary, the moral, meaning 
of this twofoldness. There is, and the theologians have known 
it, an obsessing danger, not to the mind alone but to the whole 
immortal soul, in an undisciplined devotion to things of the 
intellect; and in faith, which is the disciplinary insight which 
keeps reason from monstrosity, they have discovered a redemp- 
tion of mind and soul. It is in this that lies Christian humility 
(never the servile thing Nietzsche imagined it to be), and it is 
through this that men escape the blindness of mind inflicted by 
the god of this world, which is the blindness of their own petty 
conceits. 

Now there is a kind of pact, if I may so put it, between the 
Devil and the discursive reason — or, to speak with phrase less 
light, to live only with the discursive reason is to abide in a tomb 
and to live a living death. Science has three dimensions: an 
historical dimension, whose plausibilities and illusions are those 
of the kinematograph ; a structural dimension, which we call the 
organization of knowledge; and a practical dimension, represented 
by the absorptions of sense and appetite. In any one of these a 
mind may become so engrossed that it will wind itself cocoon- 
like in cerements of its own weaving, shutting off its vision of the 
heavens, and perishing as a husk. These are the perils of this 
world, and the distortions of nature, and the paths that lead to 
the final obliteration of the earth-bound — for all alike, they 
perish; and as surely as the sun sets, the time will come when the 
vanities of our cities and our books, of our numbers and our 
tales, shall be swept into the night. And that will in truth be a 
judgment day. 

Herein, I am aware, I touch upon matters that affect not only 
many who doubt, but many who profess the Christian religion, — 
nay, herein I come to what I conceive to be the very heart of 
the true Christian theology, where the orthodox many will not, 
I know, readily follow me. For to the many the truth of Christi- 
anity turns upon the historical verities of the Scriptures, and if 
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a tradition lie or a miracle fail their faith is shattered; whereas 
to my mode of thinking there is not an episode of the two Testa- 
ments which might not be altered or replaced without im- 
pugning Christian truth; for to my mode of thinking, in each of 
these episodes, and in the whole of the two Testaments, and the 
whole of human history and of the history of this world, and all 
that is therein of art and science and learning and of material 
grandeur and of material ruin, there is not an episode nor a 
form that is other than an image with a meaning, a letter in a 
book. Not the image but the meaning, not the letters but the 
Logos, are the world's truth, its inner fact and its sole enduring 
fact. 

For consider — what is, what can be the height and depth and 
length and breadth of this our world if it be not from hour to 
hour the consummation and generation, death and birth, of its 
forms? The past is not, even so soon as it is named. The past 
is not; it is non-existent; it is nothing; not only irrecoverablet 
but annihilate. The reality of the world — and I proclaim all 
science for my voucher, — the reality of the world is just the 
sum of its possibilities at any instant: in the dead past there are 
no possibilities; the book is closed and the fates are departed. 
There is a dream which sometimes comes to us which is a true 
image of the world's reality. In that dream we are ascending a 
stair, leading on, on, up into the gloom; behind and below us, 
as each foot lifts to a new tread, the stair dissolves into nothing- 
ness, and behind us is only void and the abyss; before us, there 
are a few steps faintly illumined and many vaguely surmised, 
and no landing that we may guess; but we must climb, onward 
with all our strength, for the stair, which is the world, is dis- 
solving moment by moment beneath our feet and only in mount- 
ing is there life. That dream, I say, is an image of reality, and 
the little light is the illumination of our science, and the stair 
surmised is the great act of faith which is the impulse of life and 
which gives all the meaning it can possess to the little that we 
know and see. 

The world, given us by sense and science, is an allegory, an 
image, a riddle to be read. Human experience is the act of 
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reading, and the human body is but an instrument of precision, 
a lens, whose ever-shifting focus is throwing the signs into re- 
lief. Plato knew this — most Christian of pagans — and he made 
it his philosophy. Origen knew it, and he set it forth in his great 
conception of nature and history as the phantasm of the Logos, 
which, in turn, is the eternal Son of the eternal Will of God. It 
is as though the Divine Will were the white light of creation, and 
the Divine Son the prism whereby this light were broken into 
the colored and banded manifestation, which is the world. For 
us knowledge is of two sorts, to measure the range and intensities 
of the colored expanses, and this is the labor of science and of 
history; and to recompose this outspread illumination into the 
single pure ray of white light which is its source and essence, 
and this is the insight of faith and the truth of the revelation. 

That the light of this revelation is lifted up, like the brazen 
serpent in the Wilderness, like the Cross of the Atonement, to 
be a sign of salvation to suffering and tormented souls, groping 
in darkness, seemed to Origen the great lesson of Scriptural 
history; but assuredly it is no less the teaching of all history, 
natural and human. For every historian and every naturalist, 
consciously or not, casts his story sooner or later into the form 
of a drama of redemption — the progress of a civilization, the 
evolution of a race, the crystallization of a nebula into a solar 
system, the unfolding of a rose. Strife and disaster accompany 
these processes; they end in dramatic defeats: but like a drama, 
they are not played for the last act, their meaning is not the last 
act, nor any act; their meaning is in another dimension and in 
another than their scenic realm; it is in a moral world, where 
good and evil are the protagonists, and in a spiritual world whose 
presence penetrates all nature as the beauty of the sunset pene- 
trates the vapors of the evening skies. 

I speak in images, but this world is an image, and there is no 
other speech. The plain, nay, the shouting fact of human ex- 
perience is that men believe in and desire goodness and beauty, 
and feel the dearth of it and grope after it, and hope for light, 
and pray for redemption. This is human nature, and it is also 
the nature of that world from which human nature is born and 
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within which we men have being. The plain fact is an act of 
faith in things unseen, things hoped for; and this act we call life. 
It is Jife; and it is also belief in God and yearning for salvation; 
and therefore I say that Christianity, which has figured forth 
these truths more profoundly than any other religion, is a true 
religion and the true religion, and a revelation of life unceasing. 
Wherefore it is that to me the scepticisms born of rationalistic 
science and rationalized history sound thin and piping, remote 
and of little consequence. 

IV. 

The world is an image with a meaning and life is a peril sus- 
tained by the hope of an escape; but it would be a mistake to 
assume that all signs are equally significant or all salvations 
equally secure. The Christian religion is no mere formula; 
it is specific; and none should mistake that its central and form- 
giving fact is the life and person of Jesus Christ. Whether that 
life is described in the main faithfully by disciples who viewed 
it with only a partial comprehension, as the simplicity of the 
Gospels would seem to indicate, or whether, as many moderns 
judge, it is clouded with legend, is of no material importance; 
for in any case its essence, its spiritual form, its Idea (in a Pla- 
tonic mode), stands out with an emphasis which near two millen- 
nia have only rendered the more intense. For the life of Jesus 
is a hinge in human history, as no student of Christendom can 
fail to perceive; and as time passes, the simple and elemental 
reasons which make of it the image of our Redemption become 
but the more unencumbered and clear. 

Of these reasons doubtless the most obvious is the truly pre- 
ternatural faith of Jesus in his fellow men, particularly in un- 
distinguished men, the commoners. "No other teacher," 
remarks Glover, "dreamed that common men could possess 
a tenth part of the moral grandeur and spiritual power which 
Jesus elicited from them — chiefly by believing in them. Here, 
to anyone who will study the period, the sheer originality of 
Jesus is bewildering." The Greeks had discovered the political 
form of democracy, but it was a form without the motive which 
could make democracy live; it was designed for the great-souled 
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man, though even fieyoiKo\[/vxioc, from a practical point of 
view, seemed to them to approach the Quixotic. And Quixotic 
the Gospel of Christ, addressed not only to the superior among 
men but also to slaves and women and the weak of this world, 
certainly appeared to the superb in learning and the magni- 
ficent in state of the pagan empires within which it was first 
proclaimed. And yet, century by century, it has forced its 
point: first, refuge for the weak, alms to the poor, freedom for 
the slave; then chivalry, and all that fine devotion to the cause 
of the helpless and the hapless which, through the spread of 
Christianity, brought a ray of illumination into the barbarism of 
the Dark Ages; and finally, under the eaves of our own years, 
the recognition of the rights, political and economic and human, 
of all men and women and children, of all humanity, to par- 
ticipation in the great hope of mankind. These things were 
denied by paganism; these things have been affirmed by Christi- 
anity from the day of its founder; and it is the vigor of this 
affirmation which has put into democracy a spiritual power 
and a living force. 

But it is not merely for its democracy that the faith of Jesus 
in common men is crucially significant; there is in it a subtler 
and more psychical import. For it means — and this is close 
to the inner genius of all Christianity — a rebuke to judgments 
which are but of the senses and the reason, and an affirmation 
that man, too, is clothed in an allegorical flesh, and that the 
passing semblance of life is in no wise its immortal truth. The 
superb and magnificent of this world — magnificent in raiment, 
glorious in physique, proud in intellect, Greek gods, Impera- 
tores, — these, if they have not humility, if they have not charity, 
are the whited sepulchres, death at their core. But in the 
innocence and hopefulness of childhood there is proportion and 
beauty; in the burden-upbearing poor there is strength; and in 
the will of the martyr, through blood and fire, there is nobility 
and the glory of conquest. Hold up to mankind the mirror of 
truth, let them see the reflection not of their actor's panoply 
but of their character, and the outer values writhe and twist 
as in a flame: what seemed fair shows wizened and shrunken, and 
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what had shown lame and crippled is perceived as a flowering. 
Men know this true, and they forget it hourly; and perhaps it is 
this forgetfulness, this habitual drunkenness of the lethal senses, 
which has emphasized in counterpoise the Christian symbolism 
of the gruesome, the death's head and all that. "That skull 
had a tongue in it, and could sing once; how the knave jowls 
it to the ground, as if it were Cain's jaw-bone, that did the 
first murder! It might be the pate of a politician, which this ass 
now o'er-offices, one that would circumvent God. ..." One 
that would circumvent God — in all Greek tragedy is there a match 
in irony for this fearful Shakespearian phrase? "Get you to 
my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to 
this favor she must come: make her laugh at that." There 
is an inexorable reality which the Christian religion faces, and 
faces inflexibly, though it is not the reality of the superficial 
flesh. 

Jesus believed in men, not in their appearances; just as his 
faith in God was in a power not external in nature. This is in 
part the import of his love of children, his patience with the 
simple-minded, his sympathy for the halt and blind. But it 
is more than a humane sympathy as it is more than a democratic 
faith. For at the bottom it is recognition of the need of salva- 
tion and the longing for a savior. Men are imperfect and life 
is a battle, well-nigh a disaster. The feeble, the crippled, the 
dim-minded, these do but image our universal human condition 
in a world wherein contention is bitter and inextinguishable, 
where suffering and destruction are an unchanging lot, and 
where the supreme virtue is heroism. And thence we come to the 
final symbol of the life of Christ, that Agony and Crucifixion 
which the Church has with inevitable truth made the sign of its 
faith: Christendom is a Christendom of the Cross, nor can 
Christendom ever be anything else; for without the sign, the 
faith passes. To the rational mind there is a hopeless antag- 
onism between the fact of the Passion and the theory of Divinity; 
but the Scholastics were right, so far as keeping the important 
thing is concerned, in making theology rigidly submissive to 
revelation; it is not the intelUgo, but the credo that expresses 
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Christian truth to experience, and in the credo the unevadable 
article is the proclamation of salvation per viam cruris. 

Not that the salvation is found in the fact of suffering: in 
itself that is meaningless. But it is to be found in the vicarious- 
ness of the suffering, in the Atonement, and in the intention of 
the vicarious gift. That Jesus should have died for his fellow- 
men is in no great way distinctive; there are animals that die for 
one another, and instincts that call for such vicarious death. 
But what he died for — and here again we come to what is most 
deeply and nobly our humanity — is the ideal in human nature, 
the meaning in human life. His death prolongs no man's 
physical years, but it has transfigured the significance of the 
lives of myriads of men; and it has symbolized, infinitely more 
than any other death, the glory of our human power to surrender 
the mortality of the flesh for the sake of the immortal pattern of 
humanity. As a man Jesus lived and as a martyr he died, not 
for individual fellows — father or mother or brethren or sisters, — 
but for the Type and Ideal in human nature which he perceived 
in his own soul and revealed in the souls of his followers. It is in 
this sense, I take it, that he speaks of himself as the Son of Man. 
At all events it is as the Son of Man, as the Pattern of ennobled 
Humanity, that his image is engraven in the heart of Chris- 
tendom. 

Aye, it is in this sense that he images all that is most worthy 
and beautiful in human living; for men who own a true humanity 
live not for hand-service or lip-service to their companions, but 
for their ideal of what a man should be and a life should be. 
And that men die for such an ideal, die willingly,' die by the 
thousand and the tens of thousand, has not the great war shown? 
does not history show it? They march and they battle and 
they accept crucifixion for the Son of Man; and this is their 
salvation; it is in this that they find God. Here again is a su- 
preme human truth which is the supreme Christian truth, and 
which makes the life of the founder of the religion its ultimate 
revelation. Scripture, writes Pascal, says "that God is a hidden 
God, and that, since the corruption of nature, he has left men in 
a blindness from which they cannot issue save through Jesus 
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Christ, without whom all communication with God is taken 
away: Nemo novit Patrem, nisi Filius, et cui voluerit FiUus 
revelare." And surely, there is a revelation in the hearts of all 
men of that Son who is their ideal of what man should and may 
be, and in the image of the Son a vision of the hidden God. 

V. 

From time to time in the course of the events of the life of man 
there come periods which mark the close of the natural chapters 
of human history. Usually such periods, such chapters, are 
better seen with their remoteness; the perspective of ages is 
required to bring into relief the full rounding out of historic 
episodes. But on occasion the chapter is closed with such 
finality, the changes which mark its period are so vastly vol- 
canic, that not even to the contemporary mind is its meaning 
lost, and to men in their own day is brought realization of the 
fact that once again a mode of living, a Dispensation, has been 
tried out by mankind, and that once again the eternal truth of 
human nature has been told in its temporal parable. 

In such an hour of finality, in such a period of history, our 
days are cast. But yesterday, through all our cities, down all 
our gauded highways, we rode in fatuous pomp, confident, com- 
placent, exalted in our own material and intellectual works; and 
but yesterday up from Tartarus there thrust a tongue of con- 
suming flame, and the pride of our works became ashes, — nay, 
but today! for the fumes have not yet cleared, and we still 
grope blindly amid the burning dust of our own destruction. 
Four hundred years ago, in such another period as is ours, Europe 
passed from the Middle Ages into the Renaissance. The change 
began with the religious wars and the breaking down of old 
ecclesiastical conceptions ; and it moved forward, through broken 
bars, to the myriad fantastic specializations of life which make 
up our civilization : to the new political conception of the sover- 
eign irresponsible among sovereigns, to the new vagaries of the 
arts and compartmentalizings of the sciences, to the new divi- 
sions and multiplications of our economic and social institutions 
and of our ideal interests, — everywhere to politics for politics' 
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sake, art for art's sake, knowledge for the sake of knowledge, 
magnitude and wealth and power for the sake of magnitude and 
wealth and power. In the domain of religious form, during 
this period, the development has been parallel: the dissolution 
of the international church, the problem of the separation of 
ecclesiastical from political institutions, the multiplication of 
sects and of theologies, and finally the secularization of life with 
a sort of Sabbatical conformity as its religious lien; in short, 
an effort to separate out from the substance of life the religious 
element, and to make of it a thing apart. And as with religion, 
so with philosophy. We speak of ah emancipation of mind, 
when what we mean is rather a withdrawal from life. The 
mission of philosophy, as wisdom of the highest things, yea, as 
the handmaiden of theology, has been disowned, even with the 
quiet Cartesian gesture of conformity, and we have passed on 
to quibbles about knowledge, to creeds of experience based upon 
the shallows of experience, to critiques that touch the pulse of 
no spiritual need, and to antinomies of disembodied reason which 
die away into the vanities of logistic. O Ren6 Descartes, 
clear-eyed and clean-souled, true in devotion to truth, wouldst 
thou have had courage so to disown the past hadst thou seen 
unto what mouthings and mummings and shadow-plays thou 
wert parting the way? For philosophy is become as an histrion's 
art, whereto the curtains rise amid indifference and fall unto 
darkness. 

I speak in no forgetfulness of the much that is subtle, that is 
true, that is noble in modern philosophy, and I speak in no con- 
demnation, for it is ours to understand, not to reject history. 
But I speak also with a consciousness which today many a man 
shares with me of the pitifulness of the intellectual failure which 
has closed the era of the Renaissance. For the Great War, like 
a biting irony, has torn away the foundations of our conceits 
and stripped us of our sufficiencies. Under the test of a naked 
human passion the Renaissance philosophies have been but 
as thin hands and shrill voices uplifted against a wind of disaster. 
The realisms that knew no reality save number and power, the 
idealisms that glozed with soft speech our unhealed sores and 
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deep corruptions, the foolish adorations of the natural man, the 
sounding cant about evolution and progress, all are become but 
as gibbering and grimace, meaningless. In an hour when men 
had their utmost need of a full intelligence, an age which had 
boasted itself intellectual above all ages fell hapless into the 
Abyss. 

With the Great War the period of the Renaissance is come 
and another episode of human history is turning to the past. Yet 
it does not pass without its lesson, its enlightenment, even though 
we shall be slow in reading the symbol. For it has shown us that 
reason alone is not sufficient for the guidance of life; it has 
shown us that patriotism is not enough, that the needy soul 
calls also for the solace of a last viaticum; and it has shown us 
once again that the road to wisdom is through suffering. It 
has thrown into relief also, and anew, the image of Faith. In 
the course of the war we have seen men capable of cruelties and 
wickednesses which we had dreamed to be forevermore im- 
possible; but we have also seen them rising to nobilities of 
vicarious sacrifice in which we had begun to disbelieve: in its 
depths and in its heights human nature has opened unforeseen 
ranges, below reason and above reason, and we must set new 
measures for men. We must take into account the whole reach 
of human possibilities, arrogances and humilities, negations 
and aspirations, and we must assess against the world not alone 
what men have done, but what they have been baffled in at- 
tempting, finding in futile impulse and in the dim prayers of 
unillumined souls perhaps our securest clue to the understanding 
of that Cosmic Nature which has so strangely created us strangers 
in her midst. The pattern of bones upon a fossil slab is but the 
hieroglyph of the shining creature that breathed and cried in the 
uncounted past; the dead themselves are but the proclamation 
of life, whose riddle is read not in the material token or the dis- 
solvent fact but in the very glamors of living endeavor. In the 
end, it is even in the magnitude of our failures that we read the 
magnitude of our faiths. 

Before us, through the gray of depression that is settled upon 
the nations, lies the road to the discovery and recovery of the 
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meaning of history, the white light of the symbol. We have 
had a new lesson, a new revelation; it is ours to resolve it, not 
treading again the ways of the departed, but seeking in our own 
fashion the light in which, despite all illusions, our life itself is 
an act of trust. To religion and philosophy, conjoined in their 
mutual quest of the highest truth, is appointed the natural 
guidance. In the period just past they have moved in separa- 
tion, not wholly, but essentially; and neither has thereby gained 
in its hold upon men's minds and hearts. In the future, they 
must recover their community, if not of form, at least of under- 
standing, until once more in portraying the transfigured Man they 
shall have searched out the Logos of the World. 

I am reverting to Christian imagery, but how else than revert 
if in this alone I find the vehicle of my thought? For if the 
world be a symbol and its meaning such truth as I find implied 
in human nature and in human life, then Christianity is ever- 
lastingly true. And because the world is a symbol and life an 
expression of faith in the fact of a meaning, I find in the study 
of nature and of history but the one interest of the discovery 
of a true reading, and in the recorded history of Europe and of 
Christendom but the one possible reading. Whereof the token, 
like a stamp ineffaceable, inescapable, waxes in greatness and 
intensity with each repetition of its eternal truth : for its form is 
forever the same, cast as in relief upon the chaotic gloom, a 
stupendous Crucifixion, haloed with supernal light as out of a 
cleft in the heavens, and lifted up amid the night of an outer 
Darkness. 
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